HIS  RELATION  TO  LIFE

The thought that his poems might help contrib-
ute to the production of a "race of splendid and
savage old men" was dear to him. He feared the
depleting and emasculating effects of our culture and
conventions. The decay of maternity and pater-
nity in this country, the falling off of the native
populations, were facts full of evil omen. His ideal
of manly or womanly character is rich in all the
purely human qualities and attributes; rich in
sex, in sympathy, in temperament; physiologically
sound and clean, as well as mentally and morally so.
"Fear grace, fear delieateHHe;
Fear the mellow-sweet, the sucking of honey-juice:
Beware the advancing mortal ripening of nature!
Beware what precedes the decay of the ruggedness of
states and men."

He was himself the savage old man he invoked.
It was no part; of his plan to preach, in refined and
euphonious terms, hygiene and the value of the
natural man, but to project into literature the thing
itself, to exploit a character coarse as well as fine,
and to imbue; his poems with a physiological qual-
ity as well as a psychological and intellectual.

4* I will scatter the new roughness and gladness among

them."

He says to the pale, impotent victim of over-refine-
ment, with intentional rudeness,

"Open your scarf "d chops till I blow grit within you."
211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